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WOMAN IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 

In the literary history of the nations certain stimuli have 
always evoked imaginative expression in poetry. Certain 
ideals, though the times were rude and crude the degree of 
civilization, have irresistibly inspired the makers of song 
and story. Nature is one such. Nature, with her elemental 
forces, her protean moods, her lovely witnesses in flower, 
tree, and bird, in field and sky, in mountain height and 
limitless stretch of far resounding sea. Such, too, is man 
himself on his heroic, his martial, and mythic side ; blazoned 
in war by minstrel and weaver of epic poem ; rich with the 
stories showing forth the valor, faith, and patriotism of hu- 
manity in a thousand perils and shifts of fate. Yet another 
such, and perhaps more alluring and fruitful as a motive 
than any other in the cycle of themes meet for the lyric and 
dramatic expression of all times and peoples, is the subject 
of woman in all the manifold and winsome connotations of 
the word. The eternal feminine has lured men on from 
Eden's day to our own. Rob literature, rob verse of this,, 
and you leave them poor indeed. Colonel Higginson has 
said that the test of a civilization is the estimate of women, 
suggesting the thought that the apotheosis of the sex in song 
is a registry of ethnic culture as well as of ethnic imagi- 
nation. 

On the principle of beginning the story at home, the 

most ancient English literary product may be examined 

for its treatment of woman. So may light be thrown back 

upon the social life of the period prior to the Norman Con- 
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quest and a background be furnished for the later and love- 
lier idealizations of the female type. Nor should the quest 
lack genuine aesthetic vahie and pleasure. 

The role of woman in Old English poetry is compara- 
tively a scant one. This is not to be wondered at when we 
consider the conditions of its creation, the life it represents. 
Feuds and internecine strifes claimed the main strength and 
interest of the Anglo-Saxons of the early christian centuries, 
and following hard on these came the struggle to acquire a 
homestead and wrest a living from the soil. In such a rude 
and utilitarian day, sentiment, in the modern sense, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. With the present in mind for con- 
trast, one is tempted to assert, in agreement with Professor 
Gum mere, that " there was a total lack of sentiment in Ger- 
manic life", a statement including, of course, the English, 
although further study and reflection suggest a modification 
of so sweeping a remark. But be that as it may, the few 
glimpses we get of woman are precious, and doubly inter- 
esting for their very rarity. At the outset we must realize 
that among the Old English a marriageable maiden was 
fought for rather than wooed, or bought from her parents 
for cash down instead of gracefully received of their hands. 
The surviving folk-customs of Germany and other European 
lands help to an understanding of the sternly business-like 
nature of these early compacts, while the modern dot still 
preserves in the centres of our civilization a tang of the 
original unideal practicality. The good American custom 
of settling things with the girl herself first and with her 
father afterwards would have met with small favor in King 
Alfred's time and before. And while the wife and mother 
had a certain value as housekeeper, weaver, and child- 
bearer, we must wait for those twin humanizers, the church 
and chivalry, to set a seal on woman and to beget a notion 
of the mission of the eternal feminine. Another German 
tribe, the Franks, are said to have debated in a church as- 
sembly whether or not a woman was a human being. The 
ideal of the sex as seen in the poetry, therefore, must be 
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taken in relation to what was her actual position and 
character at the time, with no hope of the modern refine- 
ment, the apotheosis of the centuries. Yet here, if any- 
where, when treating that element in society which in any 
age draws out the finer deeds and aspirations of men, may 
we look for a softening and sweetening of the typical Old 
English mood and mind. Nor, examining the literary re- 
mains, are we disappointed. 

Naturally it is to Beowulf, the one supreme epic of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, that one looks for the richest material 
in our inquiry. Haifa dozen women are mentioned in the 
poem, but, as is natural in a narrative poem whose dramatis 
fersonce are heroes, nobles, and kings, they are all of the 
queenly class. One could wish that other and more varied 
types were depicted, and it is for this reason that we shall 
value the too slight references to the sex under less lofty 
conditions of caste to be found scattered among a few lyrics 
outside of Beowulf. By far the most interesting of the Beo- 
wulf passages is that which relates to Wealtheow, the spouse 
of Hrothgar, whose hall the hero of the song comes to 
guard. She is painted with gusto by the bard as a stately 
lady, graciously doing the courtesies of her high station, at 
all points a pleasing exemplar of the house-regent and host- 
ess for her royal thane. It will be well to translate into 
English blank verse the lines which tell of her and her ser- 
vice. The scene is in the great hall Heorot (which we may 
render as Stag Horn) wherein the war heroes of the king 
and those of Beowulf are feasting, drinking, singing, and 
laughing, in the hope that with the advent of the Danish 
Beowulf the dread of the dragon Grendel shall pass away. 
To them, in the midst of their heartsome revelry, enter the 
queen : 

Forth came Queen Wealtheow, 
Of Hrothgar wife, mindful of what was meet, 
Greeting the gold -decked heroes in the hall; 
The high-born woman gave the banquet-cup 
First to the warder of the East-Dane homes. 
Bade him be blithe at drinking, he so dear 
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Unto his folk; right joyous he partook 
Of plate and beaker, battle-famous king. 
And then the Helmung's lady walked among 
The veterans and the striplings, each and all, 
Proffering the jewelled cups until it happed 
The queen ring-wreathen unto Beowulf 
Mannerly-mooded bore the mead-cup full, 
Greeted the Geat's prince and gave thanks to God 
(Wise in her words) because she had her will, 
That she might pin her faith upon an earl 
Who was an aid in evil. He, meanwhile, 
The battle-brave, received it at her hands 
And made a song, though in the weeds of war. 

The woman liked the words he spake full well, 
The boasting of the Geat ; the gold-decked one, 
The folk-queen noble, by her lord sat down. 

Certainly this is a pleasing free-hand description of a 
woman on her social and public side. We observe that 
mannerliness, savoir vivre, a carriage and etiquette befitting 
her station, were deemed goodly things for such a person 
to cultivate and possess. Indeed, this glimpse of courtly 
life reminds one more strongly of the late Minnesinger 
period, of the chivalric figures who make festal and alive 
the Nibelungen, than, of a younger and comparatively bar- 
baric day. This may be in part explained by the inevitable 
idealization of poetry. The picture here is selective, height- 
ened from the truth. Further along in the epic occurs an- 
other scene in which Wealtheow again bears the beaker to 
the king, calls him "lord and protector", and bids him be 
generous of his gifts to Beowulf. A valuable passage for 
our purpose is that which contrasts the characters of the 
two queens, Hygd and Thrytho. The former, Hygd, is the 
wife of the Geat Higelac, Beowulf's king, and is drawn as 
the pattern of what a good woman should be in such a stead. 
Thrytho, contrariwise, is the epitome of bad qualities, as 
seen through the lenses of the early poet, a sort of Lady 
Macbeth of the early Middle Ages. The passages may be 
given : 

Right young was Hygd, 
His wife, well-natured too despite that she 
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Full few of years had bided in the burgs, 
Daughter of Hareth ; not familiar she, 
Nor yet too close of gifts to Geatish folk, 
Of costly trinkets. 

So far the bright side. It is worth noting that the bard 
commends Hygd for her queenly dignity, not allowing her- 
self to be on too free-and-easy terms with those whom she 
outranks. He hastens to say, however, that she is all right 
in the main thing, namely, prodigal in dispensing her lar- 
gesses of gold and gems. Throughout Old English literature 
this attribute is praised again and again by the poets, whether 
true of lords or ladies. Thus the stock phrase applied to 
free-handed earls and kings is "ring-dispenser". But now 
for the limning of the less admirable sister queen, Thrytho, 
a name, by the way, that falls anything but trippingly from 
the tongue and seems ill-adapted to the music of poetry, to 
which the reply is that the elder English verse makers cared 
little for consonantal difficulties — were less sensitive to 
musical effects than is the case with their modern commen- 
sals. This lady, then, is spouse to the Angle king, Offi, and 
appears to be lugged in solely for a foil to the virtues of the 
young Hygd : 

Thrytho's mood was wroth, 
The haughty folk-queen, evil was her mind, 
No bold one in the trusted retinue 
Durst venture (save her lawful lord alone) 
To look into her eyes on any day ; 
For sorry death-chains she would lay on him 
Hand-wrought; and soon thereafter, hand-fights o'er, 
Were weapons ready. So that hostile swords 
Must be the arbiters and murders make. 
Such is no queenly custom, nowise fit 
For lady's doing, though she peerless be, 
That she, peace-weaver, take the mortal life 
Of some dear liegeman for a fancied slight. 

How such a portrait makes us feel the distance of this 
civilization from ours ! What a very termagant is here re- 
vealed to us, a woman terrible to face, like a blood-thirsty 
animal for quarrel and killing, ungovernable in her passions, 
a stirrer-up of tribal troubles, and altogether dreadful. That 
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such a wolfish disposition did not seem by any means so 
awful to a contemporary as it does to us, is pretty sure- 
Women's names in general, from the fifth to the fourteenth 
century, throw light on this, for they are often grimly truc- 
ulent ; witness, Krimhild (Battle-mask) and Brunhild (Bat- 
tle-coat) in the Nibelungen ; Sigrum (Battle-rime) in the 
Norse Saga; and Hildeburg (Battle-town) and Beadohild 
(Battle-maid) in different Old English songs. In the lines 
just translated the beautiful epithet, "peace-weaver", ap- 
plied reproachfully to Thrytho for her lack in the suggested 
qualities, is an oft recurring expression for women, especially 
those of high or royal rank. It might be inferred carelessly 
that members of the sex were regarded typically as white 
doves of gentleness in character. It is believed by scholars, 
however, that this sobriquet was not so subjective as this, 
but rather had reference to the frequent part played by 
woman when given in marriage between hostile tribes, 
peace being patched up thereby, to last for a longer or 
shorter time. Even with this explanation, a seemly part to 
play, even a beautiful, whether in the bluff days of war or 
in the piping times of peace, the sense of the innate femi- 
nine gentleness is present plainly in the poet's remark that 
such-like behavior was neither queenly nor womanly. On 
the whole, though, we may feel assixred that the hints of 
savagery in such a character as the Walkyrie Brunhild hit 
nearer the mark than a milder type like Krimhild ; that 
Thrythos were quite as common as Hygds. 

The reference to Queen Hildeburg, consort of King 
Finn of the Jutes, is interesting because it touches on that 
always sweet thing, mother and brother love. There is a 
feud between the Danes, led by Hraef, and the Jutes, and 
Hildeburg has the misfortune to be a kinswoman of Hraef, 
who is killed in the conflict, Finn, too, being slain later him- 
self. So the poor queen is in a hard case, having her near- 
est and dearest on both sides in the quarrel, a situation 
sometimes duplicated in our American civil war. The bard 
says of her : 
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All blameless she, 
Yet in the shield-play shorn of those most lief, 
Of bairns and brothers ; wounded by the spears, 
By fate they fell, — a sorry woman she. 

And a little later on is told how she had child and brother 
burned together on one funeral pyre, this disposition of the 
dead recalling classic scenes : 

Then bade them Hildeburg her own dear son 
To fasten in the flames on Hraef, his pyre ; 
Wretched she wept upon his shoulder there, 
Bemoaned with wailing songs. 

That is a fine touch of mother love again when Higelac, 
in his praise of Beowulf the deliverer, declares that it was 
a lucky woman who begot such a man : 

Lo, whatsoever woman of the tribes 
Among mankind begot the child, if so 
She liveth yet, may soothly say, to her 
The Ancient Measurer hath gracious been 
Of son birth. 

Another and a final sketch of the female type in Beo- 
wulf is that of Freaware, the winsome daughter of Hroth- 
gar. Like to her mother, she is represented as playing 
Ganymede to the revellers in Stag Horn, the lofty hall 
crowned with deer antlers, and in her person the poet once 
more exemplifies the function of the sex in allaying bad 
blood and uniting warring tribes : 

Whilom did Hrothgar's daughter to the earls, 
To all the soldier}- in order due 
The ale-filled vessels bear. Freaware the name 
I heard her called by some. And there she gave 
The studded gems to heroes. She is plight 
Young, gold-adorned, to Froda's happy son, 
The scylding's lord hath said Amen to this, 
The Kingdom's ward, and reckons it for rede 
That he through her may soothe a deal of woe, 
Of slaughterous feuds. 

But we learn in the next canto that, as not seldom hap- 
pens, the intertribal trouble thus appeased by the union of 
Freaware and Ingild was renewed, when, after a season 
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{alas ! the inconstancy of human nature) the husband's 
wife-love had cooled down in the face of overwhelming 
cares. 

So much for woman as she gleams transiently on the 
canvas in the greatest of our Old English heroic poems. 
Pleasing, on the whole, are these portraits, showing her in 
the heartful relations of kin and family ; as the tactful host- 
ess, recalling Chaucer's Nun, since 

In curtesie was set full moche her leste ; 

as one pouring oil upon the troublous waters of war. Here 
is testimony that the influence which has done so much for 
the refinement and amelioration of society was here at work, 
albeit under stern restrictions of time and place. We may 
now supplement the Beowulfian material with the shreds 
and patches of poetic hint and statement to be found in 
minor poems of the primary and heathen period. 

In the earliest lyric, The Minstrel's Lament, one of 
the six strophes which compose it tells of the sad plight of 
one Beadhild, daughter of Nithad and, leman of Weland, the 
mythic smith of Germanic legend. Having loved not wisely 
but too well, she is left lonely to bear the burden of her mis- 
step. The poet describes her case in this wise : 

Her brother's death to Beadhild never sunk 
So deep in mind as did her own sore stead, 
That she perforce must know it for a truth 
How she was eaning, and could nowise tell 
What she might do. 

From this passage may be inferred at least that un- 
chastity was frowned upon and purity among women set 
store by with the English long before the Norman Conquest. 
The word of Tacitus as to the Germans is an agreement 
with this idea, the eulogy of course applying as well to a 
sister tribe like the Anglo-Saxons, a later offshoot from the 
Continent. The strong clan and kin feeling of the Ger- 
manic peoples was all in favor of the feminine virtue which 
in time has come to be regarded as the touchstone of female 
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excellence. A passage- in the lyric Widsith is similar to 
several cited in Beowulf, in that it depicts a queen as 
gracious gold-giver. The Wanderer (Widsith) is the typi- 
cal figure of the Old English scald travelling from land to 
land, attaching himself to some king or over-lord and 
making his heroic songs of the chief's prowess, to receive 
in return sure meed of gift and food and a vassal's privilege 
in hall and by hearthstone. But in the end the bard feels 
that his princely patron will win immortality by his lay and 
so get no mean reward in his turn, just as Shakspere in his 
sonnet feels that he is bestowing enduring fame upon the 
boy he lauds and loves ; as Dante was sure he w r as embalm- 
ing for after ages the stately beauty of Beatrice. This 
strolling songman, now, has been telling how on his wander- 
ings King Ermanaric of the Goths gave him of rings and 
money which he, faithful liegeman that he was, on his 
coming back put into the hands of his patron and lord, 
Eadgils, actuated by gratitude because that ruler had be- 
stowed an estate upon his father before him, which the 
Wanderer in due course inherited. But another land-hold- 
ing, he goes on, was given him by good queen Ealdhild, the 
spouse of Eadgils : 

Ealdhild herself to me another gave, 

The stately queen unto the liegeman, she 

Was Edwin's daughter; praise of her was borne 

Through many lands whenso my songs were sung, 

Of how I saw her fair beneath the sky, 

The gold-adorned dispensing of her gifts. 

This again is pleasing and implies an attractive feudal 
relation. It does not have the hollow ring of the perfunctory 
court poetry of subsequent centuries, when the vices of a 
royal personage were chanted as virtues, and the pimples 
on his face apostrophized as siiitable subject matter for the 
Muse! 

A mysterious but very suggestive poem is that called 
The Wife's Lament, a lyric of fifty odd lines, in which a 
•woman who seems to be exiled from her husband and is be- 
wailing her fate, pours out her lonesome soul in an authent- 
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ically deep-hearted way. Grief, and the honest attempt at 
its expression, is the same the world over and time on end. 
Even in the part paraphrase herewith offered somewhat of 
this, I trust, may be felt : 

Lonesome, I make this song full sorrowfully 
About my fate ; and I am fain to tell 
How I have bided grief since I was born; 
Grief new and old, but never more than now. 

Erstwhile, my lord fared hence from midst his kin 
Over the strife of billows ; night-care then 
Was mine, to know what country might be his. 

My lord he bade me here make mine abode, 

But in this landstead I had naught of bliss, 

Of trusty friends. Wherefore my mood is sad.. 

Full oft we wagered in the days agone 
That naught save death itself should sever us 
From one another. Ah, how all is changed ! 
It is as if it were not, friendship ours ! 

Full oft am I 
Grown bitter o'er the leaving of my love. 
Somewhere on earth my friends are living lief,. 
They lie in beds, — while I at dawn must go 
Lonely beneath my oak tree in the clove 
And sit there all the summerlong day and weep 
My wretched woes, my many miseries. 
For that I may not rest me from my cares, 
My homesick longings which begirt my life. 

Woe to the wight that must abide her Dear 
With sad desire. 

There is little that is temporal in the accent of this sor- 
row. It is what we hear alike in the Song of Solomon, the 
Greek dramatists, the Elizabethan lyrics, and the Tenny- 
sonian Idyls of the King. It has the dignity and directness 
of an elemental emotion. The setting, the incidents, only 
half revealed and shadowy, are of minor importance. But 
we may notice the characteristic Germanic flavor of the lay 
in the manner in which the feeling for kin and home is in- 
terblent with the love of husband, furnishing a congruous 
background to the closer, keener woe. The woman is a 
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"wretch" — the word signifies etymologically one exiled 
from the native land — and this thought and fact enters into 
and intensifies her misery. 

The poetry so far drawn upon has been heathen, pre- 
christian in both theme and treatment. With the beginning 
of the christian verse one would expect, naturally, a change 
in the depiction of woman under idealized literary forms ; 
an approximation to the modern view. The humanizing 
influence of this more gentle religion would tend to effect 
this, especially in a faith which elevates Mary to so lofty a 
place as co-equal with her divine Son. But the poetical re- 
mains are somewhat disappointing in this respect during 
the true Anglo-Saxon period, say up to the twelfth century. 
This is in part explained by the subject matter of the epics 
and lyrics, mostly monk-made and inspired by biblical or 
hagiographical literature. Casdmon and Cynewulf based 
their work upon the Old Testament or upon some of the 
many legends of the church. Hence either the female ele- 
ment is scant or the types are conventional and prescribed 
by the material. Again, it needs time before a new religion 
can take deep hold of the imagination and display itself in 
literature. The old heathen admiration for power and 
bravery in woman rather than the so-called womanly quali- 
ties of modern civilization, breaks out now and then and 
offers an amusing illustration of the clinging to earlier, 
coarser ideals. The attitude toward the Virgin expressed 
in the popular line 

Mary mother, meek and mild, 

so common in later mediaeval song, cannot be found at this 
time, and a woman-type of the Middle Ages, like Helo'ise, 
is still centuries away. The treatment of the sex still best 
relished by the singers, is exhibited in the way a vigorous 
and picturesque poet seizes on the Apocryphal story of Judith 
and Holofernes and makes that belligerent maiden protag- 
onist in scenes he thoroughly appreciates and, be it con- 
fessed, commends. At the same time, the changes from 
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the Hebrew narrative are revelatory of the Germanic ideals : 
Judith is converted from a wealthy widow into a virgin of 
glittering loveliness : very beautiful if Walkyrish in her 
battlemood. These naive transpositions and adaptations 
constitute the most interesting and subtle part of the story 
of the Old English woman creation in the early christian 
literature. This one illustration may serve for the whole 
class in indicating the favorite type in this verse, although 
the new religion nominally was accepted. I take up the story 
where the heroine, having beheaded the heathen ruler in 
the tent scene, returns with her attendant to her own city, 
Bethalia, wearing the grisly trophy : 

And so had Judith speeded in the feud 

Most gloriously, as God had given her ; 

And now, wise maid, she quickly brought the head 

All bloody of the warrior in a sack, 

The which her damsel, (fair-cheek girl was she 

Of gentle breeding) to the mistress dear, 

Had thither fetched ; and gave it in her hand 

Wound-sodden, for to bear it home : so did 

Mistress to maid. Then swiftly sped away 

The twain, both women valorous of mind, 

Till they had left — these much enheartened ones 

Now happy — far behind the hostile host, 

And plainly saw Bethalia's winsome walls 

Shine in the sun, fair city. 

They reach the gates, are welcomed by the warder, en- 
ter the town and there is general rejoicing at the good news 
•which Judith brings : 

And then the wise, the gold-bedecked one 
Of mindful mood, did bid them straight unroll 
The heathen war-man's head and show it for 
A sign unto the burghers, how that she 
Had prospered in the battle ; then she spoke, 
The high-born maid unto the people all : 
• O heroes victor-famed, behold ye here, 
Ye leaders all, this loathliest of men, 
Of heathen battle kings, his head a-stare ! 
Unloving Holofernes, it is he. 
Who of all men against us most has wrought 
Of murders and sore sorrows and would eke 
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Them out yet further : but God granted him 
No longer life, nor let him harrass us 
With harms ; for I have overborne the Prince 
Through God, his might. Now would I call upon 
Each man of you, each dweller in the burg, 
Shield warriors, that ye, forth-soon as you may, 
Do fit you for the fight; so soon as God 
The Maker, goodly King, doth from the east 
Send leaping light, bear out the linden shields, 
The battle-boards for bodies and for breasts, 
Keen helmets, for to fell amongst the foe 
Folk-leaders, with your gay ensanguined swords, 
The fated chiefs. Those fiends are doomed to death 
And ye shall win the day, the glory, too, 
As God the mighty has betokened you 
Through this nvy hand." 

This is a ringing virile exhortation to arms, a cry that 
might have come from a Joan of Arc of an earlier day. 
Judith's fierce mood has in it the leaven of righteousness, 
notice. She likes war, evidently, but she loves God, and 
fights the Assyrians to His glory. Herein she differs from 
a type like Thrytho and marks the sublimation to a degree 
of a primitive and strenuously earthly passion. 

I wish I might in closing give one or two representative 
selections in the lyric and hence, perhaps, more pleasing 
vein, but to remain within the Old English domain and do 
so is not easy. When we pass into the Middle English 
period, lyric song begins with full chorus and a morning 
freshness ; but that takes us beyond the present quest. The 
passages already adduced give a fair idea of the types and 
ideals of woman in the first and oldest English poetry, with 
its peculiar defects and virtues. An indefiniteness of per- 
sonal characterization or portraiture will have been noticed 
in these examples of the feminine role in our native song 
of the remote past. Description, minute and physical, of 
these old-time queens and ladies fair we have found little 
of; outline sketches they are; pastelles, if you will, and 
the figures are almost as vague as those shades in Hades 
whom Virgil perceived to cast no shadows. Yet so much 
the more is left to the imagination, and remembering how 
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long they have been " dust and ashes", what a vast evolu- 
tion social, ethical, psychologic, lies between them and us, 
and how verily alive and picturesque they were indubitably 
in their day and generation, one waxes sympathetic toward 
them, after all, and drops into the mood of Villon's " Mais 
ou sont les neiges d'antan " ? One quotes in dreamy remi- 
niscence the lines wherein Browning broods over and bids 
goodbye to the vanished ladies of another clime and time : 

Dear dead women, with such hair too : what's become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old. 

Richard Burton. 



